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Merry Christmas 


ly I were good old Saint Nick I should be a very busy person right 

now. All my workers would be busy too, as busy as bees in mid- 
summer, sorting and wrapping and labeling the gifts for WEE Wis. 
DOM’s readers: bicycles, sleds, dolls, radios, watches, airplanes, drums, 
trains, little stoves that will really cook, electric irons that will iron, 
Donald Ducks, Mickey Mouses, and books and books and books! Oh, 
all the things that are dear to the heart of small girls and older girls, 
little boys and bigger boys. My reindeer would be fat and sleek and 
ready to travel far and fast. Everything would soon be ready for Christ. 
mas Eve. 

But I am not Saint Nick. I am just a very good friend of all boys 
and girls, with a heart full of love and best wishes for a very happy 
Christmas. Perhaps I'd rather be just myself, for as Saint Nick I could 
come to you only once in a whole year. As your friend I come to you 
not only once a month when you receive your WEE WiIspom, but | 
come to you many, many times each day. Every time I think of you, | 
am with you in my thoughts. Every time I read a good story, I think 
how happy you will be when you read it in WEE Wispoo. Every time 
the mailman brings us a good song, I can hear you singing it in your 
homes and in your schoolrooms. Every time a clever puzzle comes in 
the mail I see you puckering your brows as you work over it. And 
when the drawings come from the artists, I see your faces wreathed 
in smiles! 

Oh, I do not want to be Saint Nicholas. I’d rather just be your 


friend, 
| 
MY 
Editor. 
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My Gifts 


By R. H. Grenville 


Child Jesus, when I come to You 
I wish that I might bring 

Gold and myrrh and frankincense 
And many a splendid thing. 


If I had been a shepherd lad But wheat and lamb I cannot bring, 
On Judea’s grassy steep, Nor jeweled gifts and fine; 

I would have brought You for Your own And so instead I bring to You 
The dearest of my sheep. These daily tasks of mine. 


If I had been a farmer’s boy I'll do them well and willingly, 
Tilling the fertile plain, With love and kindness too, 

I would have brought You, bound in sheaves, Since what I do for other folks 
The choicest of my grain. Is really meant for You! 
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Home for 
Christmas 


By Bert Kent 
Pictures by Edward J. Boecher 


“M. ORE’N anything else I want to be 

adopted for Christmas,” Ronny Allen 
confided to Angela Perez as they washed the 
breakfast dishes at the Bellevue Orphan’s 
Home. 

Not for worlds would he have omitted “for 
Christmas.” Angela would laugh at him if she 
knew that he meant “adopted for all his life.” 
He had such funny big front teeth and so many 
big brown freckles that nobody had ever 
adopted him even for Christmas. If they ever 
did he would do something so big and fine that 
they’d want to keep him, thought Ronny. He 
would save somebody from drowning. He 
would save the house from burning down—or 
something! 

“You ought to pick out somebody.” Angela’s 
voice broke into his thoughts. “Why, last year, 
the minute I saw Mrs. Van Eaton I chose her. 
So she chose me too.” 

Ronny was tired of hearing about Mrs. Van Eaton. 

“I just want to be adopted,” he said quickly, “any 
place where I won’t have to do dishes. Of course I 
wouldn’t mind having a brother or sister thrown in.” 

Angela was not to be sidetracked. “Where I was 
last year there was a tree that reached to the ceiling 
and there were candles everywhere, and——’’ 

Ronny interrupted. “Oh, it isn’t so bad here. We 
always have a tree and new shoes and—candy canes 
—only.it-isn’t like a real home. A fellow ought to 
have a real home on Christmas.” 

“Nice here!” Angela sniffed. “Ronny Allen, did 
you ever walk on rugs so thick you almost stumbled ? 
Did you ever coast on a slide with a man in a fancy 
uniform blowing a whistle to start you down and 
another one blowing a whistle to tell you when you 
were down?” 

“No,” Ronny laughed, “but maybe I could tell I 
was down without any whistle.” He spun a plate into 
the air and caught it on its way back. “Guess I don’t 
need to worry though, because here it is the day be- 
fore Christmas and most of us are adopted already.” 
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“It’s too bad, Son, but you'll have to look after Jinny.” 


Rosie Mansel’s excited face appeared at the door. 

“Miss Peck wants us all out front,” she hissed in 
a loud whisper. ““Man’s there.” 

A man was there, a tall, kind-looking man in a 
brown overcoat and fur mittens. 

Ronny was ten and big for his age. He hated 
standing in the hall to be looked over. He wouldn't 
smile at the “adopters” like the girls did. He al- 
ways looked down at the scuffed toes of his shoes, 
so the visitors never saw the eagerness in his eyes 
nor the disappointment that followed when some- 
body else was chosen, but today he did not care what 
anyone saw. 

The man’s glance moved down the line of waiting 
children. He winked when he came to Ronny and 
Ronny, scarcely knowing that he did it, winked back. 

“Guess I'll take the big fellow at the end there,” 
the man said. 

“You'll like him, Mr. Hutton,” Miss Peck an- 
swered primly. It was what she always said and 
Ronny nudged Angela in the ribs. 

“Don’t do much getting ready,” Mr. Hutton 
warned as Miss Peck shooed Ronny from the hall. 
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““]T WOULD break Jinny’s heart if we missed 

our train,” Mr. Hutton explained later. “She’s 
been so excited over having a brother for Christmas. 
She’s six.” 

Ronny’s heart sang. A sister was going to be 
“thrown in” and a train ride! He had never ridden 
on a train in his life. 

“Everybody knows you, don’t they, Mr. Hutton,” 
he said proudly as the train glided from the shed. 

“Well, you see, I happen to be connected with the 
railroad, but I'll tell you a secret. I always wanted to 
be a conductor.” 

Ronny did not want Mr. Hutton to think being a 
conductor wasn’t holding a fine job, but it wouldn’t 
be his choice. 

“If I couldn’t be the candy man I'd be a conductor 
too, I guess.” 

Mr. Hutton laughed. “Oh, Tim,” he called to the 
man swaying down the aisle. 

“Apples, oranges,” Tim called, turning at the 
sound of his name. 

“Mind if this lad carries the next load, Tim? 
Name’s Ronny Allen. This is Tim Ferguson, Ronny.” 

Tim held out his hand. “It’s a fine business, sell- 
ing,” he said, jangling the keys on the ring about his 
thumb. “Come along. Try it.” 

Ronny gasped when he looked inside the long, 
narrow cupboard. 

Tim lifted a basket and adjusted the strap over 
Ronny’s shoulders. “Call about every third seat,’ he 
said, “not loud enough to disturb the readers, but so 
folks’ll know you’re around. Remember you have 
something to sell, and a salesman never gives up. 


Kind a’ sing it: crackerjack, candy bars, chewing 
gum. See?” 

Ronny squared his shoulders and started through 
the car, but when he opened his mouth no sound 
came out. “A salesman never gives up,” he remem- 
bered and tried again. “Crackerjack, candy bars, 
chewing gum.” His voice sounded queer and it 
shook a little, but he went right on. 

At the end of the train he started back. The coach 
was filled with the odor of popcorn and chocolate. 
All at once he realized that he was hungry. “If I 
had a nickel I'd buy something for myself.” Every 
time he called candy bars, his mouth watered. On the 
platform between coaches he stood a long time 
looking down at the basket. It was nearly empty. 

“T've sold a lot, so I've really earned something. 
It isn’t as if I'd be stealing if I took one thing. I'd 
just be taking my own pay.” 

He lifted a cellophane package of peanuts from 
the basket and slipped it into his pocket. When he 
came to the next platform he would eat some. 

But when he reached it he was not so hungry as he 
had been. 

In the next coach everyone seemed to be eating 
something. Ronny began to feel as if he never 
wanted to eat a bite again as long as he lived. It was 
as though the peanuts in his pocket had found a way 
of slipping over into his stomach and filling it up. 
They almost made him sick. 

If only they were back in the basket. It was steal- 
ing. Tim hadn’t promised to pay him. 

“If I could just get it back into the basket without 
anyone seeing me,” he said as he passed to the next 
coach. 

“I don’t care who sees 
me,” he thought, as he 
neared the end of the car. 
He drew the bag from his 
pocket and dropped it 
quickly into the basket. 

It was then that he 
heard Mr. Hutton saying 
in a low tone, “I always 
thought that if I adopted 


“Do you like surprises ?”’ 
Ronny asked Virginia 


a son I'd want him to be 
dependable.” 

“Guess I’m all through 
being adopted now,” Ron- 
ny thought, recovering 
from the shock of finding 
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himself so close to his own seat. 
“Mr. Hutton won’t want to adopt 
a thief. Well, I'd rather go back 
to the home than have stolen pea- 
nuts in my pockets.” 

Tim was surprised at how much 
Ronny had sold. He handed him 
a chocolate bar and when the mon- 
ey was counted, he said, “It’s 
worth a nickel a coach so here’s 
twenty cents.” 

Ronny shook his head. 

“I couldn’t take a penny, Mr. 
Ferguson. I’m only taking the 
candy for Jinny”—if I ever see 
her, he thought, and if I don’t 
I'll give it to Angela when I 
get back to the home. 

“Well, then, here’s another 
one for you,” Tim urged, but 
Ronny put his hands behind 
him. 

“No, thank you,” he said, 
and walked away. 

Mr. Hutton was getting into 
his overcoat. 

“We're about there,” he said. 
“Mother and Jinny will be at 
the depot to meet us.” 

Ronny felt a load roll from 
his shoulders. He breathed a 
sigh of relief. He was still adopted. 


T HAD begun to snow, tiny, 

wavering flakes that blew 
about and would not settle down. 

Before the train stopped, Ronny 
saw a woman standing on the 
platform, her back to the wind, 
while a little girl with a fluffy, 
dark bob blowing about the shoul- 
ders of her red coat jumped up 
and down from excitement. 


How thrilling it was, a family 
of his own!—at least until Christ- 
mas was over. 

The snow thickened with every 
mile they traveled. It was falling 
in soft white feathers now, that 
clung to the windshield and 
blurred the road ahead. 

“It will be dark before we know 
it,” Mrs. Hutton said. “Maybe 
we'd better go in the south gate 
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and through the pasture, Papa.” 

Virginia crowed with delight. 

“We Huttons grow our own 
Christmas trees,” her mother ex- 
plained to Ronny. “The youngest 
child in each family picks out a 
tree every year. We think it’s 
more fun than buying one in 
town.” 

As they drove about in the 
whirling snow trying to decide 
which tree to fell Ronny agreed 


that it was loads of fun. All the 
trees were so dark and so green 
against the white background. 

“What’ll you do when the last 
one’s gone,” he asked Mr. Hutton, 
as he began to chop at the fat, 
squatty tree Virginia had selected. 

“But there'll never be a last 
one,” Mrs. Hutton said. “My 
great, great grandfather planted 
twelve of them a long, long time 
ago, and whoever cuts one down 
has to plant two more in its place.” 

It was cozy inside the big farm- 
house. A huge log in the fireplace 
crackled a gay welcome, and an 
odor of spice filled the air. 

“Oh, boy!” Ronny exclaimed, 
his eyes on the winking flames of 
the fire. “This is a home.” 

“To make a real home, every- 
body in it must do his share,” Mr. 
Hutton said. “‘Jinny, you set the 


table for Mother, and Ronny can 
fill this bucket with water as soon 
as I get the tree braced in it good 
and steady.” 

“Water?” Ronny repeated in 
surprise. 

“The tree soaks it up and stays 
fresh,” Mr. Hutton explained. 
“Keeps the needles from falling.” 

“Jinny popped corn this morn- 
ing,” her mother said. “After sup- 
per you children can string it and 

the cranberries.” 

Ronny thought he would 
burst with happiness as he and 
Virginia slipped bright cran- 
berries and snowy popcorn over 
the needles, pushing them 
down onto the strings. 

“At the home,” he said, “we 
never see the tree till Christ- 
mas morning. The rich ladies 
come to fix it, and Miss Peck 
keeps the door locked tight.” 

“T'll bet it’s a lot bigger and 
a lot prettier than ours,” Jinny 
said, trying to eat a mouthful 
of cranberries without pucker- 
ing her lips. 

“It’s bigger but it isn’t nearly 
so pretty, because you just go in 

and stand looking at it. This way 
you see it grow prettier and pret- 
tier every time you finish a string.” 

“Only mine won't finish,” Jinny 
grumbled, holding her popcorn up 
for them to see. “I’ve been string- 
ing as fast as I could and it doesn’t 
grow a bit.” 

Ronny watched Virginia’s string 
settle down to the floor. Then he 
began to laugh so hard that every- 
one else looked under the table. 


Virginia’s eyes grew big and — 


round at what she saw. Rover lay 
on the floor, one paw already 
reaching for her popcorn. “You 
naughty boy,” she scolded. “‘I let 
you gobble up every bit that 
popped out on the floor this morn- 
ing and that’s enough.” 

“And you've let him gobble 
every bit that went over your 
needle tonight,” Ronny laughed. 
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Mr. Hutton was putting the last 
string of lights on the tree. “I like 
it in front of the window. Looks 
cheery to folks on the road.” He 
peered out into the night. Then 
he cried: 

“Bartlett’s place! It’s afire! 
Hurry, Mother, hurry!” 

Virginia snatched her warm cap 
from the hall closet. 

“You can’t go, Jinny.” Mrs. 
Hutton’s voice trembled and her 
hands shook as she caught up her 
coat and hat. “Ronny’ll stay with 
you. There’ll be enough to do over 
there without you to look after.” 

At the door Mr. Hutton turned 
to say, “It’s too bad, Son, but 
you'll have to look after Jinny.” 

Then they were gone. 

Ronny never knew how long he 
stood with one arm in the sleeve 
of his overcoat. When he finally 
hung the coat up he could no 
longer hear the roar of the car. He 
could only hear Jinny sobbing as 
though her heart would break. 

He looked at her, face down on 
the couch. 

Maybe she would cry herself to 
sleep. If she did he'd go to the fire. 
There would be something big 
and splendid over there that he 
could do. Then if the Huttons 
wouldn’t adopt him maybe the 
Bartletts would. He moved a little 
as though to get away from the 
feeling of Mr. Hutton’s hand as it 
had clamped down on his shoul- 
der a few moments before. It 
seemed to be saying, “If ever I 
adopted a son I’d want him to be 
dependable.” 

“Guess it wouldn’t be very de- 
pendable to go off and leave Jinny 
asleep,” he thought. 

Aloud he asked bluntly, “You 
still a crybaby ?” 

It was what he might have said 
to Angela. 

Virginia rolled over and looked 
at him in surprise. 

“I wanted to go,” she whim- 


pered. 


Runaway Toys 


By Martha Louise Kitchen 


A great big china dog ran 
barking down the street; 
He stubbed his toes 
And bumped his nose 
And all but smashed his feet! 


The great big wooden parrot 
stared from its lofty 
swing; 

It strained its eyes 
In dumb surprise 
And fluttered out a wing. 


The cotton cat and rubber 
doll bounced up in real 
delight; 

°T was fun to know 
That they could go 
And run about all night. 


The nursery door flew open; 
a mighty man peeped 
out! 

His age was three; 
He came to see 
What the noise was all about. 


He gazed around in wonder, 
then ducked his head to 
say: 

“I guess I dreamed. 
It really seemed 
My toys had run away!” 


“So did I, but I’m not crying 
about it, am I?”’ Ronny asked. 

She looked so little that he 
felt ashamed. His glance traveled 
over the room trying to see what 
he might do to entertain her. 
Through the kitchen door he saw 
the table piled high with dishes. 
It looked like the home at Belle- 
vue, only there were not nearly so 
many dishes. 

“Do you like surprises?” he 
asked Virginia. 

She was off the couch in a quick 
twist of legs and arms. 

“What?” she whispered excit- 
edly, the tears drying on her 
cheeks. 

“Let’s wash the dishes,” Ronny 
answered. 

“That isn’t any surprise!’’ Vir- 
ginia said. 

“Sure it is. We'll surprise your 
mother. Make her think Santa 
Claus brought his helpers to clean 
up the kitchen while she was gone. 
It'll be fun, Jinny. Come on. 
Wouldn’t you like to be a Santa 
Claus helper? I'll wash the dishes 
and you can wipe them.” 


“And you be Santa Claus,” Vir- 
ginia cried, jumping up and down 
with excitement. 

It took a long time and Ronny 
almost ran out of stories about 
Angela and Rosie Mansel and the 
other children at the home but the 
dishes were done at last and 
stacked neatly on the clean 
shelves. 

The light from the fire at Bart- 
lett’s had died down when the 
children squeezed between the tree 
and the window to look. 


As they watched, they saw a car 
turn into the lane through the 
white night. They heard the kitch- 
en door open and close; heard 
Mrs. Hutton exclaim, ‘Fairies, 
Papa, fairies! and I have been 
dreading those dishes all the way 
home!” 

“No,” Virginia cried, dragging 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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By Bula Hahn 


What the Story Told Last Month 


The Stockwells, Father, Mother, Uncle John, Jet, Sarah, 
and Baby Lonny, had traveled in a covered wagon to their 
new home in the West. The Jeffries and the Buxton families 
had come West at the same time. On the trip Ben Jeffries 
and Matty Buxton had become close friends of Jet and 
Sarah. However the Jeffries and the Buxtons had settled 
farther west than Jet and Sarah’s folks. 

About half the distance between the two homesteads 
there was a clump of trees out in the open. The children 
called it the “halfway place.” Jet had made a box for 
letters which he had fastened in the fork of one of the trees. 

One warm day Jet and Sarah were riding their pony to 
the “halfway place” to get any letters that might be there 
for them and to place in the box the letters they and 
Mother had written to their friends. As they reached the 
top of the first rise they were surprised to see down the 
slope in front of them an old ramshackle covered wagon, 
two bony horses, a cow, a woman, and a boy. The boy came 
up to where Sarah and Jet had stopped. He explained how 
he and his father and mother oa sister had been forced 
to stop there because their rations had given out and they 
had no money with which to buy more. 

Jet and Sarah wondered about these new people. But 
they rode on, got their letters from the box, Bs letters 
for their friends in it, and then hurried home to tell their 
parents the news. 


Part Two 


“*T) UT, Father,” Sarah inquired at the breakfast 
table, ‘“‘why should anyone want to be a 
squatter instead of a homesteader?” 

Father had just finished explaining that squatters 
were people who stopped and stayed indefinitely on 
land that was not in use at the time. They neither 
paid rent nor improved the land, and they were not 
as a rule a valuable addition to a community. 

“Some people would rather be squatters than 
homesteaders because it is much the easier way,” 
Father told her. “Sometimes grave and trying re- 
sponsibilities go into the making of a permanent 
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(A sequel to the book “Jet’s Adventures” ) 


Pictures by Elizabeth Arthur 


home. Not only is the permanent homemaker respon- 
sible for the land that he has homesteaded, but he is 
a part of the community in which he lives, and is 
therefore responsible to a certain extent for its 
progress.” 

“That sounds like a lot of big words, Father,’ 
Jet said, “though I think I understand what you 
mean. But what do people like those campers over 
beyond our boundary line do when they have no 
money to buy rations?” 

Uncle John put his cup down. “It depends en- 
tirely upon the people, Jet. I’ve known people who 
traveled about the country, played upon the sym- 
pathy of hard-working people, and begged for ra- 
tions. Others work their way through. You know, 
sometimes good honest work will pay for as many 
rations as a whole handful of money.” 

“But all this is not saying that those people 
camped so near us are squatters or beggars either,” 
Mother hastened to say. “They may be good, honest, 
hard-working people bowed down with misfortune.” 

“In that case they will find us to be sympathetic 
friends,” Father said. “But we will let them show 
what they are. If those people really need help we 
shall find some way to help them.” 

Father got up from the table then and went out- 
side to begin the day’s work. Uncle John followed. 
Jet picked up the water bucket and filled the kettle 
at the hearth. He started to the spring for more 
water, but he stopped in the doorway. “Did Father 
say anything more about the get-together meeting?” 
he asked Mother. “The other families will be there. 
Ben said so in his letter.” 

“Yes,” Mother told him. ‘Father decided we will 
make an effort to go. We haven’t much time to plan 
so unusual an undertaking, since Sunday is only two 
days off. But that can’t be helped now. You see the 
letters that our friends wrote to us stayed in the box 
more than two weeks. They set the date for the meet- 
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ing far in advance, hoping that in the meantime we 
could spare you and the pony long enough for a trip 
to the box.” Mother's eyes were all misty and shiny. 
“I’m thankful we got the letters in time. It will be 
good to see our old friends and their families again.” 

“Two more days!” Jet shouted as he ran to the 
spring. “Two more days!” Sarah echoed as she 
took the dishpan from its peg on the wall. 

If all the family went—and all of them wanted 
to go—it meant that there would be no one on the 
hillside to watch after things for an entire day. This 
had not happened since they had been on the home- 
stead. 

“But nothing goes wrong while we are here,” Jet 
reasoned. “Why should we expect something to 
happen when we are away for one day?” 

Father and Uncle John worked to make every- 
thing as safe as possible for the stock. The weak 
places in the fence were strengthened. The brush 
was removed from the shallows; a heifer’s neck rope 
must not become entangled when she came down for 
a drink. Jet rode Kutha on 
errands from one side of 
the place, where Father 
worked, to the other side, 
where Uncle John worked. 
Then he went to the house 
to see if Mother had plen- 
ty of firewood. 

Sarah was helping 
Mother inside the cabin. 
She sent the great churn 
dasher up and down, up 
and down, slapping the 
thick, heavy cream. “Cher- 
chug, cher-chug,’’ the 
dasher usually sang. But 
today it did not say “‘cher- 
chug.” Not to Jet and 
Sarah. It said, “We're go- 
ing, we're going, we're 
going!” 

Brown bread was bak- 
ing in the covered skillet 
on the hearth. On the ta- 
ble resting on Mother’s 
biggest and snowiest tea 
towel were stacks and 
stacks of cookies, molasses 
cookies and butter cookies, 
cookies with nuts, and 
cookies without nuts. 


Jet wondered if the boy 
at the covered wagon had 
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ever seen so many cookies. He wondered if the boy 
had ever seen any cookies at all. ‘‘A little milk night 
and morning, and corn pone once a day.” The boy 
had said this was what they had to eat. 

That night as they washed their feet before going 
to bed, Jet said to Sarah, ‘I wish I knew if that boy’s 
father and mother are squatters like those Father 
told about, or beggars like those Uncle John knew, 
or——" 

“People in trouble like Mother said maybe they 
were,” Sarah whispered. 

Jet wakened several times during the night. Once 
he crawled from his bed beside Uncle John and went 
to the water bucket for a drink. He tiptoed ever 
so quietly so he would waken none of the family. 
He stopped by the window and looked out into 
the yard hemmed in by its rail fence and flooded 
with moonlight. 

The moon shone so brightly that he could see the 
dark outline of the trees at the creek. Beyond the 
creek, just over the first rise, would be an old ram- 
shackle covered wagon. In 
that wagon or on a pallet 
underneath it would be a 
boy with skinny legs, a 
boy whose eyes were big 
and shiny and dark. Jet 
wondered if the boy had 
gone to bed hungry. He 
wondered what it would 
be like to be hungry and 
skinny and big-eyed. 

Then Jet knew why he 


; Jet wondered if the boy had 
gone to bed hungry 


could not sleep. He 
wished with all his heart 
that the berries in the wild 
berry patch were ripe. If 
they were, he would take 
that boy to the berry patch 
and tell him he could have 
all that he wanted. He 
would even help the boy 
pick the berries. Maybe 
the boy’s mother would 
make big, juicy, berry cob- 
blers like his mother 
made. And maybe if the 
boy’s mother made big, 
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juicy cobblers often enough, and maybe if they had 
nice, rich cream to put on the big cobblers, maybe 
the boy would not look so skinny and big-eyed. 
Pride was lying on the ground under the window. 
He sensed Jet’s nearness. Jet heard the low thud-thud 
of his tail beating the ground. Jet slipped back into 
bed then. Maybe the berries would ripen soon—— 
When the sun went down Saturday evening every- 
thing was ready for the get-together the next day. 
Jet and Sarah raced out to the shed in the corral and 
each one gathered up an armload of hay. Carefully 
they carried it to the side yard and put it into the 
wagon. When they had brought enough hay they 
= up and distributed it evenly over the wagon 


Mother would give 
them one of her oldest 
quilts to spread over 
the top of the hay. 
Mother and Lonny and 
Jet and Sarah would 
ride on the hay to the 
get-together meeting. 
Jet wanted to ride on 
the high spring seat be- 
tween Father and Uncle 
John, as he had done 
when making the long 
trek to the new country. 
But Father said he had 
grown since then and 
that he would crowd them too much. The trip would 
be hard enough at best, since there was no road to 
follow. 

“I hope it doesn’t rain in the night,” Sarah said 
when the hay was all arranged. 

“Tt won't,” Jet assured her. “Look at the moon. 
See how the point hangs down. Grandfather always 
said that was a sure sign of dry weather.” 

They were all up the next morning long before 
daybreak. Father and Uncle John worked at the 
chores by lantern light. Jet and Sarah carried the 
quilt and food out to the wagon. Mother tidied the 
cabin. When the sun peeped up in a clear, blue 
sky, the oxen stood yoked and ready. 

After they were all settled in their places, Father 
cracked his long whip, the oxen started forward, 
and the wagon rumbled down the hillside. Pride was 
frantic with delight as he barked and frisked about, 
first on one side of the wagon then on the other. 
Father had to drive the oxen up the creek about a 
mile to cross it at the ford, then come back down 
the creek on the other side before starting out across 
the open country. 
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“Just over that first rise yonder and down a little 
way is the covered wagon,” Jet whispered to Sarah. 

“But we can’t see it going this way,” Sarah an- 
swered in an undertone. 

“Now as the crow flies, or as Jet and Sarah go 
on the pony,” Father explained, “the halfway place 
is only about three or four miles from our boundary. 
But the way we have to go in the wagon, crossing 
the creek and all, it’s about six miles.” 

The wagon struck a bump. One side hiked up and 
came down with a thud. Lonny pitched forward 
across his mother’s lap. Jet bumped his head on the 
back of the spring seat. Sarah bit her tongue. Mother 
told her she should not try to talk while they were 


The wagon struck a bump. One side hiked up and came down with a thud 


going over such rough ground. Jet said that if Uncle 
John would change places with him he would shout 
a warning the next time the wagon was due for such 
a jolt as that. Uncle John said that what the country 
needed was a few roads. Father suggested that all 
of them keep quiet and save their breath for the 
get-together meeting. 

They saw a tall spiral of smoke curling up toward 
the sky. From the general direction of it they knew 
that some of the friends had already arrived at 
the halfway place and were getting things started. 
The faithful oxen trudged on and on over the un- 
even ground. At last they reached the clump of 
trees amid much waving and shouting. Father guided 
the oxen and wagon over to one side, close to the 
other wagons. He looked at the sun. It couldn’t be 
more than eleven o'clock. They had made good time. 


Old friends shook hands with old friends. The 
trials of the past months were told, but hard- 
ships were laughed at now that friends were to- 
gether again. The children looked at each other 
shyly, then stood side by side to see who had grown 
the most. Stakes were driven (Please turn to page 24) 
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NONA KEEN DUFFY 


+ By 
+ FAITH CHAMBERS WILSON 


» Not too fast 
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l. In Beth-le - one star - ry night A 

2. On Christ-mas night so calm and blest The 
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NOW! SNOW!” Sammy shouted as he 

clumpity-clumped into the house. “‘Mother, it’s 
snowing! I guess we better hurry up and get me a 
sled.” 

“I'm sorry, Sammy,” Mother said gently, “but 
you will have to try to get along without a sled 
this winter. We haven’t money to spend for things 
that are not real necessities.” 

Sammy knew that “real necessities” meant things 
to eat, and rent money, and coal, and galoshes. He 
looked down at his new galoshes. Daddy had 
brought them home only last evening. How proud 
Sammy was of the two red buckles across the front! 
And he liked the clumpity-clump sound they made 
when he walked. But now he wished he had a sled 
instead of the galoshes. He clumpity-clumped out- 
doors and watched the snowflakes flutter down from 
the gray sky to the dry, brown earth. He wished he 
had not left his old sled with Cousin Jack when they 
moved from Yankburn to Allentown. Even if it was 
old and battered it would be better than no sled at 
all. His yard was such a big yard, downhill all the 
way from the house to the street. It would be a swell 
hill to coast down! 

Suddenly he thought of something that had hap- 
pened at the new Sunday school where he had gone 
for the first time last Sunday. One of the girls had 
come in crying because she had lost her pink bead 
purse with ten shiny pennies in it. 

“Now, girls and boys,” Miss Lacey, the teacher, 
had said, “‘be very still while we ask God to take care 
of Mary's purse and return it to her.” And how glad 


By Ann Roe Anderson 
Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


everyone had been when a big boy came into the 
room before it was time for taking up the collection 
and held up a pink bead purse and asked if anyone 
had lost it. It was Mary’s purse! 

“I think,” Sammy said to himself, “I'll tell God J 
want a sled.” 

Sammy shut his eyes. Softly the snowflakes fell on 
his red cap, making it look like a giant red straw- 
berry, powdered over with sugar. The flakes tickled 
Sammy's nose as they fluttered down, but he stood 
very still and whispered, “Please, God, I want a 
sled.”” Miss Lacey had thanked God right away for 
taking ¢are of Mary’s purse, so Sammy added, 
“Thank You, God, for my new sled.” 

When Sammy opened his eyes he saw Mr. Wes- 
ton, who lived next door, coming down the walk. 
Sammy called Mr. and Mrs. Weston “Grandpa” and 
“Grandma.” Grandma Weston sat in a wheel chair, 
and Sammy stayed with her sometimes when other- 
wise she would have had to be alone. He liked to 
help by getting the things for her that she could 
not get for herself. 

“Hello, Grandpa,” Sammy: called. “I’m going to 
have a new——” 

Sammy had intended to tell Mr. Weston about the 
sled he wanted, but Mr. Weston interrupted him to 
call cheerily, “Seems to me the old goose lady has 
started picking her geese pretty early this winter.” 

Sammy laughed, for he knew that Mr. Weston 
meant that it had begun to snow earlier than usual. 

“You're just the boy I want to see,” Mr. Weston 


2 went on. “Can you come over and stay with Grand- 


ma while I go to the store?” 

Sammy did not want to go over and stay with 
Grandma right then. He wanted to play outside in 
the snow, but he called back: “O. K., Grandpa. I'll 
ask my mother, and then come right over.” 

Sammy unbuckled the red buckles on his galoshes 
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and took them off before he went into the Weston 
kitchen. He set his galoshes beside the stove so they 
would be warm when he wanted to put them on 
again. Then he took off his red cap and coat and 
mittens and put them on a chair. All this time he 
had been wrinkling his nose like a little rabbit. 
At last he drew in a deep breath and said, “Your 
kitchen smells good, Grandma.” 

Grandma Weston smiled: “Yes, Sammy, I’ve been 
baking cookies. Open the cooky jar and help your- 
self. Then you may take this pan down to the cellar 
and get me some apples. I want to make a pie.” 

Grandma went on talking, but Sammy was so 
busy trying to decide which cooky looked the best 
that he did not hear her say that it was the blue 
door that opened into the room where the apples 
were kept. 

Sammy took a big cooky that looked like a star 
sprinkled with tiny pink and blue and red and 
green candies. He went down the cellar steps munch- 
ing the cooky and pushed open a door. But it was not 
the blue door to the apple room. It was a green door 
that opened into Grandpa Weston’s workshop, and 
what Sammy saw there made his eyes pop wide open 
and his lips pucker into a big round O! There on 
the workbench stood the most beautiful sled he had 
ever seen! It was a shiny red with bright yellow 
runners. Eagerly he ran forward, but stopped before 
he was near enough to touch the sled. He stared 
longingly at it, then backed out of the room. Slowly 
he closed the door, peeking through the crack until 
the door was tight shut. 

“I guess,” he whispered to himself, “Grandpa 
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Weston must have made that sled for Billy.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Weston had told Sammy about all 
their grandchildren. But they talked most about their 
grandson Billy, who was the same age as Sammy 
himself, and Sammy had asked if he might be their 
make-believe grandson. That was why he called the 


Westons “Grandpa” and “Grandma.” 


Sammy winked his eyes hard to keep back the 
tears. Such a big lump came into his throat that he 
could hardly swallow the rest of the cooky. He 
remembered now that Grandma had said something 
about a blue door, so he looked around and opened 
it and went in and filled the pan with apples. His 
feet dragged as he went up the stairs. He wished 
and wished that that sled were his! He watched 
Grandma run the bright blade of a paring knife 
round and round an apple. The curly red and yellow 
peel looked like the shiny paint on the sled down in 
the cellar workshop. 
“Grandma,” Sammy began, then stopped. He 
wanted to talk about the sled, but maybe Grandma 
would not like it if she knew that he had not listened 
to what she said and had mistakenly opened the 
wrong door. So he began again, “I guess, Grandma, 
your really-truly grandchildren like to slide down- 
hill in the snow—anyway I guess Billy likes to.” 
“Well, now, Sammy, what child doesn’t like to 
slide downhill! Grandpa and I used to like to when 
we were little.” Sammy was so very much surprised 
to think that Grandma ever slid downhill that he 
almost forgot about the sled. 
“I remember,” Grandma went on, ‘Grandpa made 
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the sled he used to take me coast- 
ing on. It was a red sled with yel- 
low runners.” 

A red sled with yellow runners! 
Why, that was just like the sled 
down in the workshop! Sammy de- 
cided to tell Grandma Weston 
how much he wanted a sled, but 
he heard Grandpa Weston come 
up the porch steps stamping snow 
from his overshoes. If he talked 
about a sled now Grandpa Wes- 
ton might think he was “hinting,” 
and Mother said it was not polite 
to hint for things you wanted. 

“Thank you, Sammy, for stay- 
ing with Grandma,” Grandpa 
Weston said as he came into the 
kitchen. 

“Better take another cooky, 
Sammy, before you go out to play 
in the snow,” Grandma told him. 

Sammy sat down on the floor 
and pulled on his galoshes and 
buckled the red buckles. He put 
on his red cap and coat, and 
helped himself to a cooky. He was 
thinking so much about the sled 
that he did riot even look to see 
if it was a big cooky. He clumpity- 
clumped outdoors. 

The snow was so deep by now 
that his galoshes left fat, chubby 
footprints wherever he stepped. 
It isn’t any fun playing in the 
snow if you don’t have a sled, 
Sammy thought as he saw some 
big boys run down the street with 
sleds. 


Slowly Sammy scuffed his way 
across the snowy yards. As he 
thought of the red-and-yellow 
sled, something popped into his 
head about Mary’s lost purse. 
Miss Lacey had told Mary she 
must stop crying, because nobody 
should feel bad when he had 
asked God to help him. To be un- 
happy after asking God to make 
you happy would be a silly way to 
act. There were lots of ways of 
being happy even if you did not 
have everything you wanted, Miss 
Lacey had told the class. 
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Sammy let a little smile turn 
up the corners of his red lips. He 
wasn’t going to be unhappy any 
more about Billy’s sled! Instead 
of scuffing along discontentedly, 
he began rolling a snow man and 
called Baby Lou to the window to 
watch him. 

After a while Mother called to 
him to come in and get cleaned 
up before Daddy came home to 
supper. He clumpity-clumped into 
the house, his cheeks rosy from the 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


cold. “When I get my new sled 
——” he began. 

But Mother interrupted: “Why, 
Sammy, I told you we couldn't 


afford a sled.” 


“Oh, that’s all right, Mother,” 
Sammy said. “I told God I want 
a sled.” 

“Sammy!” his mother ex- 
claimed; but just then Daddy 
came in, and before long they 
were all at the supper table. Sam- 
my asked to be excused when he 
had finished eating, and went into 
the living room to look at a book. 
He found a picture he wanted to 
show his mother, and went back 
into the dining room just in time 
to hear his father say, “Well, I 
guess we'll have to manage some 
way to get a sled for Sammy.” 

“Oh, no, Daddy!” Sammy ex- 
claimed. “You don’t have to get 
it for me. I told God I want a sled. 
He'll see about sending me one.” 

“Son,” his father smiled, “I 
wish I had the same kind of faith 
you have. Where did you get it?” 

Sammy told about Mary’s losing 
her purse and about Miss Lacey's 
asking God to take care of it. He 
thought his mother looked as if 
she were going to cry, but sudden- 
ly she smiled a happy smile and 
hugged him close. 

When Sammy popped out of 
bed the next morning it had 
stopped snowing. The sun was 
shining, and everything outdoors 
glistened as if it had snowed 
twinkling star dust instead of 
white snow. When breakfast was 
over Sammy went out to help clean 
off the walks. Daddy used a big 
shovel and Sammy used a broom. 
They were so busy that they did 
not see Grandpa Weston come out 
of the house next door and start 
across the snowy yards. 

Suddenly Sammy dropped the 
broom and let out a regular In- 
dian whoop of delight, for there 
in the snow right beside him was 
a shiny red sled with bright yellow 
runners! It had come sliding si- 
lently across the snow, just as if 
someone had given it a shove for a 
starter. Sammy looked up and saw 
Grandpa Weston, a twinkly smile 
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in his eyes. Daddy whistled, and 
stared at the sled, and Mother 
came running out of the house 
carrying Baby Lou wrapped snugly 
in a shawl. Sammy thought Moth- 
er’s face looked like he felt in- 
side—all wriggly because he was 
so happy! 

“I saw that sled down in the 
cellar yesterday, Grandpa,” Sam- 
my’s words tumbled over each 
other, ‘when I made a mistake 
where to go for the apples. I 
thought it was for your really- 
truly grandson Billy.” 


“Well, Sammy, I did make it ca 
for Billy,” Canlen said, “but Y cupful chopped raisins 3 dozen graham crackers 


when the snow came so early I de- {4 cupful chopped aie J 1 — can condensed milk 4 
cided to give the sled to my make- /4 teaspoonful salt 
believe grandson. You've been 
such a fine boy about keeping 


Recipes 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Christmas Cookies 


Crush the graham crackers with a rolling pin. 
Chop raisins and dates, add salt, and mix with cracker crumbs. | 
Grandma company and running Add condensed milk and stir well. a 
errands for her. I'll have plenty of Drop by spoonfuls onto a greased cooky sheet. Place one inch z 
time to make another sled for | apart to prevent running together and decorate with bits of colored 
Billy before Christmas.” fruit or candy. 

“I guess I better thank you and | * Bake in moderate oven (325 degrees) for ten minutes. 
God too, Grandpa, for such a 


+ + 


beautiful sled,” Sammy - said. Peanut Cookies 

Grandpa Weston looked so as- 34, cupful shortening 1 cupful chopped peanuts 
tonished that Sammy went on to 2 cupfuls sugar Ze 

explain: “When it snowed yester- 14, cupful peanut butter 14, teaspoonful soda 

day I told God I wanted a sled. I 3 cupfuls flour 


knew He’d send me one just as 
soon as He could. And I wasn’t 
going to be unhappy even if Billy 
got a sled before I did.” 

“Well, now,” Grandpa Weston 
wrinkled his forehead in surprise, 
“what do you know about that!” 

“You see, Grandpa,” Sammy 
spoke slowly, trying hard to ex- 
plain it as Miss Lacey had done, 
“you just ask God to please take 


* Place shortening, sugar, and peanut butter in a mixing bowl. Cream . 
together until light. 
* Beat eggs and add. 

* Mix flour, soda, and peanuts. Stir into mixture in the bowl. 

* Roll bits of dough into balls, place on greased baking sheet, and 
press flat with the bottom of a drinking glass. Space the cookies about 
one inch apart. 

* Bake about ten minutes in a moderate oven (325 to 350 degrees). 


Marshmallow Squares 


care of things, and then you are 3 — — crackers 30 rae 
happy, and God does it. Thank 1 cupful chopp oe 1 cup - chopped nuts 
you, Grandpa, for giving me such 1 cuptal evapocsted mil 

a beautiful sled.” * Roll the graham crackers into fine crumbs. 


Sammy sat down on his new | * Measure 1/ cupful crumbs and set to one side. 
sled. Daddy gave him a big shove | * Mix the rest of the crumbs with the dates, the marshmallows (cut 
and away he went, skimming over | into small pieces), and the nut meats. Add the milk and mix well. 
the snow-covered yard and yell- | * Spread the 14 cupful crumbs that you saved in the bottom of a 
ing: “Track, track! I’m sliding | square cake pan. 
downhill, but I'll have to walk | * Roll the candy mixture in the crumbs and press down into the 7 
back!” * Chill and cut into squares. 
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By Ann J. Bermingham 
Picture by Dorothy Wagstaff 


Carol Ann’s mother handed 
her the little red lunch box 


Bevo Ann always played “make believe” on the 
way to school. She lived in the country, and it 
was a long walk to school. But by her pretending 
she made the time pass quickly and pleasantly. 

Sometimes she pretended she was riding a beau- 
tiful white pony with shining silver trappings, and 
she would nod at imaginary people along the road, 
people who were admiring her as she rode by. 

Sometimes she would make believe she was a 
princess riding in a beautiful carriage drawn by 
prancing horses with plumes on their heads. Then 
sometimes, especially on nice, sunny days, she would 
pretend she was an Indian girl who did not have to 
go to school at all but was free to roam over the hills 
all day, clothed in a soft buckskin dress gay with 
beads and fringes, and wearing bright feathers in 
her hair. 

On this particular morning Carol Ann’s mother 
kissed her good-by and handed her the little red 
lunch box that she always carried. 

“I have put in an extra sandwich for your trailer 
family,” her mother said. “It was thoughtful of your 
teacher to suggest that each of you bring something. 
Learning to be a good neighbor is just as important 
as learning the multiplication table.” 
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Carol Ann’s teacher had told the children that a 
family that was traveling in a trailer had been 
stranded not far from the school and would prob- 
ably be there for several days waiting for their car 
to be repaired. She had asked the children if they 
would not like to bring something extra in their 
lunches the next day. They could then fix up a nice 
basket to take to the family, together with a friendly 
note welcoming them as neighbors. All the children 
had been enthusiastic about the plan. 

“Now be careful, dear, not to drop your lunch,” 
Carol Ann’s mother cautioned. “I have put a sur- 
prise in the box for you, and it is breakable.” 

“Oh, Mother, what is it?” Carol Ann was danc- 
ing with happy anticipation. _ 

“You will find out when you open your lunch,” 
her mother laughed. “Now run along or you will 
be late.” 

Carol Ann did not play “make believe’’ that morn- 
ing. All the way to school she was wondering what 
the surprise could be! If it would break it must be in 
a glass jar. She remembered that her mother had 
once put some potato salad in her lunch, in a glass 
jar. She was still trying to guess what the surprise 
might be when she slipped (Please turn to page 21) 
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A Merry 
Christmas 


By Wilma Hays 


Picture by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 


“Tweet! tweet!” sang all 
the birds together 


Read-Aloud 
Story 


= lives in Sweden. Frieda has big blue 
eyes. She has two yellow braids tied with red 
ribbons. 

Very early Christmas morning Frieda opened 
her blue eyes. She felt a singing feeling inside her. 
“Wake up, Olaf,” she cried. “It is Christmas.” 

Brother Olaf jumped out of bed. He dressed in 
his very best clothes. Frieda dressed in her prettiest 
dress. Father and Mother dressed in their best 
clothes. 

They all walked through the snow to the little 
church. It was cold. The stars twinkled in the black 
sky. It was too early for the sun to be up. 

Crunch, crunch, crunch, went the snow under 
Frieda’s feet. 

Frieda, Olaf, Mother, and Father went into the 
church. 

“Oh, it is beautiful,” cried Frieda. “I love the 
lights!” 

Many, many candles were lighted in the church. 
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They looked like bright stars. There was a Christ- ° 
mas tree. There were lighted candles on the tree. 
Branches of holly hung on the windows. 

The organ began to play softly: 

“Silent night, holy night, 
All is calm, all is bright.” 

Frieda liked to sing. She sang with the rest of the 
people. She listened to the minister. He told the 
story of the little Christ child. 

“That is why there are candles,” Frieda thought. 
“Christmas is the Christ child’s birthday.” 

After church all the people walked home through 
the crunchy snow. 

“Merry Christmas!” they called to each other. 

Frieda felt more singing inside her. She felt 
dancing inside too. 

There were many good things for breakfast. 
There weie sweet breads. There were many tiny 
cakes. Some had seeds on them. After breakfast 
Frieda and Olaf ran to the barn and climbed into 
the hayloft. 

“It is very hard to climb the ladder today,” puffed 
Frieda. 

Olaf laughed and laughed. “It’s because you are 
so full, Little Sister,” he said. (Please turn to page 34) 
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Promise 


Fulfilled 


By Bula Hahn 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


The hillside was flooded 
with unusual brightness 


HE world was old. Nation after nation had 
risen, flourished, decayed, and fallen. The peo- 
ple were burdened and bowed down with trouble 
from wrongdoing. Sometimes men who lived in the 
quiet of the wilderness, men who lived close to God 
and received messages from Him, came to the cities 
to warn the people against sin and wickedness. 
These men were called prophets, and they begged 
all who would listen to turn and follow the true 
God. But most of the people were indifferent and 
continued in their old selfish ways. 

Then a prophet by the name of Isaiah visited the 
people. Isaiah was different from the other prophets. 
Instead of coming uneducated from the wilderness 
to exhort the people, he was an educated man living 
in the city of Jerusalem. He was a cultured man, a 
friend of priests and princes. He was a husband 
and a father, a man respected in the business life 
of his city. 

One day the Lord spoke to Isaiah in a vision. He 
saw the goodness of God, and he knew then how 
people must live if they wish to be pleasing in the 
sight of God. In that vision Isaiah heard the voice 
of the Lord saying, “Whom shall I send to carry 
my message to the people?” 

Isaiah answered, “Lord, here am I; send me.” 

The Lord accepted Isaiah as His messenger. And 
Isaiah went about the city streets, into the homes 
of his friends, into the temples and the public places, 
begging the people to change their sinful ways. 
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Other prophets had told the people how to live 
right in the sight of God, how to cleanse their 
hearts of selfishness, greed, and hate. Isaiah taught 
all this and more. He told the people that greed, 
hate, and sin made wicked people, that wicked 
people made wicked cities, that wicked people and 
wicked cities made wicked nations. And he further 
pointed out that wicked nations could not last long 
and prosper. For a nation to be good and strong, it 
must have good men and women, with clean, right- 
eous, God-loving hearts, taught Isaiah. 

Then Isaiah gave to the world the greatest prom- 
ise that had yet come to man: “Through the line 
of David a child shall be born, a son given. The 
government of man shall be upon His shoulders, 
and of His kingdom there shall be no end. This son’s 
name shall be called: Wonderful, Counselor, Prince 
of Peace.” 

The people listened to Isaiah, but only a few of 
them changed their way of living as time went on. 
Many years passed, even centuries, and the promise 
of the Lord as spoken by Isaiah was still unfulfilled. 
But that promise was remembered by a few and 
passed on from father to son, from generation to 
generation. Those who kept the memory of that 
promise in their hearts watched and waited and 
prayed year after year. 

Then one night while the little town of Bethlehem 
Slept, its streets and houses full of many travelers, 
people of the line of David who had come to put 
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their name upon Caesar's tax list, the Lord fulfilled 
the promise He had given many years before through 
Isaiah, the prophet. 

On the hillside above the city of Bethlehem, 
which is also called the City of David, a group of 
shepherds kept watch over their flocks by night. As 
they sat on the ground resting and watching the 
sheep, they talked of many things. Suddenly one 
shepherd exclaimed: “Look! There is one star larger 
than all the others in the heavens. It moves! It is 
settling over Bethlehem!” 

The other shepherds looked where he pointed, 
and as they gazed the hillside was flooded with 
unusual brightness. The shepherds became fright- 
ened and fell to the ground on their faces. 

While they still lay trembling on the ground an 
angel came and stood in their midst. ‘Fear not,” the 
angel said to them, ‘‘for I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. For unto you 
is born this day in the City of David a Saviour, who 
is Christ the Lord.” 

In order to help the shepherds find the newborn 
King, the Prince of Peace, the angel said: “I will 
give you a sign. You shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and lying in a manger.” 

Then suddenly, in the stillness of the night, a 
multitude of angels were singing there, and the air 
was filled with heavenly music. The angel choir sang, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” 
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When the shepherds could 
hear the music no longer, they 
raised their faces from the ground. 
The angels were gone. The men 
stood up, gathered their sheep to- 
gether, and talked of the strange 
things they had seen and heard. 
“Come,” they said to each other, 
“let us go to Bethlehem and see 
this wonderful thing which has 
come to pass, this thing which the 
Lord has made known to us.” 

In the early morning light they 
went through the streets until they 
found a stable at the edge of the 
city. It was the stable that shel- 
tered Joseph, the carpenter from 
Nazareth, and his young wife 


“Fear not,” the angel said to 
them, “for I bring you good ti- 
dings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people.” 


Mary, who being of the line of David, had come to 
put their names upon Caesar's tax list. The shepherds 
stood close together and looked in at the open stable 
door. Lying in the manger was a babe, and it was 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, just as the angel had 


said it would be. The shepherds bowed low and then . 


hurried away to tell the people in Bethlehem about 
the strange things that the angel had made known 
to them. 

The men of the East knew of the promise that the 
Lord had given to the people. And certain wise 
men, men who studied the stars and learned to 
foresee coming events, saw the star that the shep- 
herds had seen. Quickly three of them got upon 
their camels and started to follow the star. 

“It is the sign,” they agreed. “The new King is 
born, the King for whose coming the people have 
waited and watched and prayed is now here.” 

“The new King!” one wise man exclaimed. “The 
King whose coming means better and happier times. 
Did not the prophet of old say that the government 
would rest upon the shoulders of this King and 
that He would be a wonderful and wise counselor?” 

Another wise man said, “Isaiah told our fore- 
fathers that this King was to be born into the world 
and would be called the Prince of Peace.” He gazed 
at the star and then bowed his head. “The Prince 
of Peace! Peace to a troubled people, peace to a 
wicked world!” 

“Peace to all the world!” = (Please turn to page 31) 
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Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Please do not send 
us anything but your own original com- 
positions. Have one of your parents 
or your teacher write us a little note 
stating that the poem or story is original 
with you. The judges read every con- 
tribution carefully and select for pub- 


* lication as many of the best ones as 


there is room for. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wis- 
dom Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City. Mo. Be sure to give your full 
name, age, and address. To each child 
whose composition is published a guild 
membership card is sent and also a 
complimentary copy of the magazine in 
which it appears. We regret that we 
cannot acknowledge or return unused 
material. 

The poem “Mother” which appeared 
on the October Guild page was written 
by Susan Ann Mills instead of by Annie 
Gough. Perhaps Annie did not under- 
stand that only original work is to be 
sent in. Through an oversight the poem 
was printed without a voucher from her 
parents or teacher. We regret that this 
error was made. 


My Uncles 


By Ruth Frankfurter (10 years) 
New York, N. Y. 


I have so many uncles 

With so many different names 
That when I go to bed at night 

I think they’re all the same! 
But they are really different. 

Do you know how I know? 
Because one day they told me 

That they weren't all named Joe! 


* 
My Mother 


By Corine Flowers (12 years) 
Parma, Ohio 

My mother is so sweet and kind. 

I am happy that she is mine; 

So I will try to do my best 

To bring her lots of happiness. 
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Summer in the Sand Hills 


By Elaine Mitchell (12 years) 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


Tis summer in the sand hills 
And all is bright and gay. 

I run and laugh and dance and sing 
Because I feel that way. 


The peaches all are ripened, 
The apples on the trees; 

I hear the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


The days pass by so quickly 
They simply seem to fly; 

The time I dread is coming 
When I must say good-by. 


* 
The Mystery 


By Dorothy Jean Leege (13 years) 
Waterloo, lowa 


The day before Christmas the twins, 
Jack and Jane Smith, were wondering 
what they were going to receive for 
Christmas. Practically all day they were 
busy doing their work and helping 
Mother. 

That evening Jack and Jane were 
the first ones ready to go to Grand- 
mother Smith’s house. It was the cus- 
tom of their family to go to the home 
of Grandmother and Grandfather 
Smith on Christmas Eve and to go to 
the home of their other grandparents 
on Christmas Day. 

When they arrived at the home 
of Grandfather and Grandmother 
Smith dinner was all ready. After din- 
ner the women did the dishes, the 
men talked, and the children played. 

The presents were placed i the 
tree, and when all was in readiness 
Grandmother said, “Jack and Jane, 
you may pass out the presents.” After 
all the gifts had been passed out every- 
one began to open his presents. 


Jack and Jane each had one basket 
and four batteries. All evening they 
wondered what they were for. 

It was soon time to depart and Jack 
and Jane got into the car with Mother 
and Father. At home Santa had not 
yet come. So they went to bed, but 
they could not sleep for wondering. 
In the morning Father would not let 
them go into the living room when 
they came downstairs. He said, “Moth- 
er has breakfast ready.” 

Breakfast over, Father gave them 
the go-ahead signal for the living 
room, and there to their delight were 
two bicycles, one for each of them. 
Then they had the explanation of the 
baskets and the batteries, the baskets 
for schoolbooks and the batteries for 
the lights on the bicycles! 


Let Us Have Peace 


By Delia Tenchavez (14 years) 
‘Los Angeles, Calif. 


Why do we have war? 
For land? For power? 
There is no need 

For men to be killed, 
For children to die, 
And mothers to cry! 
Let us have peace and 
Good will toward men! 


* 
Lullaby 


By Joyce Vi (12 years) 
Sleep, my child, for Mother is here. 
She will sing of far and near, 
Of sky and earth and other things, 
Of castles, queens, and mighty kings. 
You will wake with the sun’s first 
beams 


Until then, my dear, have pleasant 
dreams, 

Think of things that make you gay 

So you'll be happy all the day. 
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A Night Long Ago 
By Marjorie Deane S 11 
y jorie e years) 


Christ was born on Christmas night 
So very long ago. 
The shepherds were watching their 
flocks that night 
So very long ago. 


The angels sang a joyful song, 
The shepherds were sore afraid ; 
But after they heard the joyful song 
They journeyed to see the Babe. 


It was Christ our Saviour who was 
born 
That night so long ago. 
The Wise Men saw the star so bright 
On that night so long ago. 


The Wise Men saw the star afar 
That shone o’er Bethlehem; 
Gold, frankincense, and myrrh 

Were gifts they gave to Him. 


We celebrate our Christmas now 
With Christmas trees and holly, 
But long ago it was Christ’s birth 
That made that Christmas jolly. 


* 
Daydreams 


By Joan Marie Wheeler (11 years) 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


Frolicking little lambs, 

A blue meadow, 

The tinkling of little bells— 

It's so quiet I believe I’m in paradise! 


But now the lambs are moving, 

Slowly at first, 

Then faster and faster. 

Now the tinkling of their bells is 
growing 

Fainter and fainter. 


Oh! I must have been asleep! 

The lambs are only clouds! 

Why, the meadow is just the sky, 
And the tinkling is our cow in the 


pasture ! 
* 


Springtime 
By Earl Gumaer (10 years) 
Harford, Pa. 
There is a rustle in the grass 
And a whisper in the air, 
There is gladness in the woodland— 
It is springtime everywhere! 
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Wee Wisdom 


By Ruth Holland (13 years) 
Edmonton, Alta., Canada 


I look and wait and listen 
While I sit on our gate 

And watch for our slow postman. 
It seems he’s always late! 


Oh, there he is at last! 

I think I'll run to meet him 
To see if he has brought 

To me my new WEE WIsDoM. 


Ah, he really has it! 
I can hardly wait 

To read the exciting stories 
That it will well relate. 


I wonder what the outcome 
Of the serial story will be, 

And what the Spartans are doing. 
Well, I'll soon look and see! 


I like to cut out the cutouts 

And paint “You Add the Color’ 
And make the many things 

Explained by Laurence Fuller. 


I like to work the puzzles 
And sing the lovely songs, 
But best of all to learn 
To triumph over wrongs. 


Oh, it is God who helps us 
Through every day and night 

To love and know each other 
And learn to do the right. 


* 


My Squirrel 


By Gail Germaine Medland 
(6 years) 
Denver, Colo. 


I have a little squirrel; 
He is all golden brown, 
And every time I feed him 
His tummy gets so round! 


* 
Raindrops 


By Dorothy Norene Weekley 
(9 years) 
Smiley, Tex. 


Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
Hear the drops of rain? 

They sound like children singing, 
Coming up the lane. 


Carol Ann’s 
Surprise 
(Continued from page 16) 


her lunch box into her desk. 

School always opened with a 
song. When the singing was over 
the teacher asked the children to 
open their lunches and take out 
their contribution to the trailer 
family. 

There was a clatter of boxes 
and much rattling of paper. The 
teacher started down the aisle 
with a big basket on her arm. 

Carol Ann’s first thought was 
that now she would see her sur- 
prise. There, right in the center of 
her neat red lunch box was a big 
jar of her favorite dessert, pink 
peppermint-candy pudding! How 
good it was going to taste! She 
hoped noon would come ‘very 
quickly. She was glad that she had 
the nice fat sandwich Mother had 
made to put into the teacher's 
basket. 

When the teacher reached Carol 
Ann’s desk the basket was almost ° 
full of sandwiches, cookies, and 
fruit. Carol Ann looked longingly 
at the lovely pink surprise. What 
a treat it would be to a little girl 
who probably had never in her life 
tasted pink peppermint-candy pud- 
ding! Very gently she placed it 
right in the center of the basket. 

That evening her mother asked, 
“Did you enjoy the surprise, 
dear?” 

When Carol Ann told her about 
giving it to the trailer family, her 
mother gave her a quick hug and 
said in a strange, husky voice that 
she was proud of her little daugh- 
ter. 

Carol Ann’s real surprise came 
when she sat down to dinner, be- 
cause there at her plate was a 
heaping dish of pink peppermint- 
candy pudding! She ate it happily 
because she knew that another lit- 
tle girl was enjoying it too. 
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thew Wyoming snow crunched under Chink’s 
feet. Overhead the stars pricked through the 
silver gray of the sky like points of fire. He was 
glad that Father and Mother had decided to spend 
Christmas with Uncle George and his family on 
their Wyoming ranch. 

Chink watched his father and mother get into the 
sleigh with his uncle and aunt. He had volunteered 
to stay at home with his seven-year-old cousin Oliver, 
who wanted to play with his new Christmas toys. 

“Our neighbors have no children,” Chink’s aunt 
explained. “You'll not be afraid here alone, will 
you?” 

“There's nothing to be afraid of,” Chink answered. 
“Everything’s dandy!” 

“When we're helping one another, even if it’s 
just to have a good time, we can’t think of being 
afraid,” his mother said gently. 

“That's like Mother,” Chink thought proudly as 
he watched the sleigh glide down the icy hillside. 
“She’s always trying to help someone else, but it’s 
all I can do to look out for myself!” 

- The horses raced and snorted down the hill road, 
leaving their frozen breath behind them in small, 
gray clouds. Their harness flapped, and the sleigh- 
bells tinkled in the still night. 

Chink and Oliver watched the sleigh until it dis- 
appeared out of sight, and then went whistling back 
to the ranch house, to sprawl on the rug before the 
fireplace with their presents. Chink drew from 
among his gifts a copy of “Treasure Island.” 

“I'm going to begin reading this now,” he said. 
“Some of my Spartan friends say it’s really good!” 

Oliver looked up from his chemical set. 

“Do you hear anything?” he whispered. “Listen!” 

“No,” said Chink, his eyes fastened dreamily on 
the big Christmas tree that he and Oliver had helped 
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Chink Learns 


a Secret 


By Lawrent Lee 
Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


cut in the forest and drag home. It stood near the 
door at the far end of the living room. When the 
candles are lighted they make the tree look as if 
it was spurting fire, he thought. 

“Don’t you hear anything?” Oliver repeated. “It 
sounds like someone hammering on the back door.” 

Chink listened, and his heart began thumping. 
It did sound as if a hand drummed against the wood. 
And if a stranger at the door frightened Oliver, per- 
haps he should be frightened too, out here in the 
thinly settled Wyoming grazing lands. 

But he said, more bravely than he felt: “Let’s go 
and see who it is. There’s nothing to be afraid of, 
is there?” 

Oliver did not answer. 

When Chink rose and went slowly toward the 
kitchen, Oliver followed more slowly. Before the 
wide panels of the door, the boys stopped. 

“You open it,” Oliver said softly. 

Chink swallowed the lump in his throat. “Who 
do you think it is?” he asked. 

Oliver shook his head. The knocking continued. 

“Who are you?” Chink called. No answer came. 
He glanced sideways at Oliver. He did not want to 
open the door, but if one of them must, he was 
older than Oliver. 

“Why not go back in the other room and wait till 
our folks come?” he asked. 

Oliver whispered; “We ought to open the door. 
Sometimes in winter, people need help badly. It 
might be someone almost frozen and too weak to 
talk.” 

Chink squared his shoulders. He could think of 
all kinds of terrible things that might happen if he 
opened the door, but he lifted his hand, turned the 
knob, and threw the door wide. 

“Oh!” he gasped. ° 
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On the porch stood Oliver's 
dog, Jigger. He was wagging his 
tail. It had been that tail beating 
against the door that had fright- 
ened them. 

Oliver laughed, and dropped his 
hand on the dog’s head. 

“Did you get lonesome?” he 
asked. “Come in and stay with 
us till the folks come home.” 

With the dog at their heels, the 
boys made their way back to the 
fireplace and the tall Christmas 
tree. Chink was no longer fright- 
ened; but he kept wondering what 
had made him afraid and what he 
could do to keep from being afraid 
again. 

Oliver said suddenly: “I’m glad 
we got to help with the Christmas 
tree, It makes it seem more—well, 
you know, as if we’d made part of 
our own Christmas fun.” 

Chink stopped thinking about 
being afraid and looked at the 


slim, straight tree, with its slender 
red candles tipping each branch. 
“T like candles better than elec- 


“Look! What shall 
we do?” Oliver cried 


tric lights,” he said as he rubbed 
the dog’s silky head. 

“Let’s light some of them!” 
Oliver exclaimed, “so the room 
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will look cheery when the folks 
get home.” 

Chink sprang up and touched 
the wicks with a lighted match. 
The scores of glittering ornaments 
on the tree flashed into light and 
winked shamelessly at them. 

“It’s beautiful,” said Chink. 
“Like a landscape painting or a 
long bridge over a wide river, 
with the lights twinkling in the 
night.” 

He lay back. on the rug. 

“Did you ever read Dickens's 
‘Christmas Carol’? he asked 
Oliver suddenly. ““There’s an old 
man in it who never thought of 
anyone but himself. He probably 
never gave a Christmas gift to 
anyone in his whole life. He had 
quite a bad time even though he 
had enough money to buy almost 
everything.” 

“Why?” Oliver rolled onto his 
stomach and watched Chink with 
curious eyes. Oliver 
always wanted to 
know why. 

Chink was going 
to tell him about old 


Chink did not want 
to open the door 


Scrooge and his Christmas adven- 
tures, but suddenly Jigger sprang 
to his feet and began to bark so 
loudly that both boys turned to 
see what had disturbed him. 

“Be still!” Oliver commanded. 
Then he quickly jumped up and 
cried: ‘Look! What shall we do?” 

He was pointing to the:top of 
the Christmas tree where a fire 
that was bigger than the flame 
of the biggest candle crackled and 
leaped. One of the red tapers had 
burned down to a bough and set 
the tree on fire! 

Chink felt panicky. The tree was 
high, and the burning branch was 
hard to reach even from a chair. 
Yet if he did not put it out, the 
fire would catch in the ceiling. 

“We shouldn’t have lighted 
those candles with everyone gone,” 
he cried. “Let’s run, before the 
house burns down with us in it!” 

“No!” wailed Oliver. “We 
can’t run! This is our home!” 

Chink had already started for 
the door, but he stopped and 
looked back. The blaze was big- 


ger, but his fear was smaller. He - 


had stopped thinking of himself 
and how much he wanted to escape 
from the house. He was thinking 
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of his father and mother and his 
uncle and aunt, of their coming 
home to a ranch house that was 
a charred ruin and finding them- 
selves without shelter in the chill 
winter night. Somehow he and 
Oliver would have to put the fire 
out! 

But how? Quickly his plan took 
shape. First he must snuff out the 
rest of the candles. He moved 
swiftly to the task, and Oliver 
sprang to help him. With the 
two boys working deftly, the 
candles were soon extinguished. 
Then Chink spoke calmly. 

“Open the door, Oliver,” he 
said. 

Oliver stared at him aghast, not 
understanding, until he saw Chink 
seize the base of the Christmas 
tree. Wrenching at it with all his 


might, he sent it toppling to the. 


floor. Oliver hurried to open the 
door. 

“Grab a rug and beat out the 
fire if it spreads,” Chink urged 
as he dragged the tree across the 
floor and into the safety of the 
dooryard. 

Oliver followed him, and with 


‘the hearth rug gripped firmly in 


his hands, he smothered every fall- 
ing spark. 

With a sigh of relief, Chink 
dropped the tree in the snow. 

“Let’s go back,” he said, “and 
straighten things up before the 
folks get back here.” 

The boys worked rapidly, clear- 
ing away the confusion their tussle 
had left in the big living room. 
When they finally heard sleigh- 
bells in the valley coming toward 
the hill road, everything was in 
order. Only the Christmas tree, 
smoldering in the yard, told of 
their mishap. 

“I was scared silly,” Chink con- 
fessed as he and Oliver went out 
to meet the sleigh. “But when I 
got to thinking of someone be- 
sides myself, I wasn’t afraid any 
more. That’s what I’ve been trying 
to figure out, how not to be 
afraid.” 

Oliver nodded. “It was that way 
with me too. I couldn’t bear to 
think of Father and Mother with- 
out a home, and I guess there just 
wasn’t room in my head to think 


of anything else.” 


Jet’s Neighbors 


(Continued from page 10) 


and horseshoes brought out. The 
men played on one side of the 
wagons, the boys on the other 
side. The girls took care of the 
smaller children while the moth- 
ers spread the tablecloths end to 
end on the grass and brought out 
the food. 

When the position of the sun 
said it was noon they all gathered 
around the spread. Jet and Ben 
stood side by side; so did Sarah 
and Matty. Mr. Jeffries, Ben’s 
father, stood at the end, tall and 
straight. It was generally under- 
stood that he would ask God’s 
blessing upon the gathering. Jet 
hoped that he would not forget 
that this was a social gathering 
and not a camp meeting. 

Mr. Jeffries began speaking. 
Jet closed his eyes and bowed his 
head. He had heard Mr. Jeffries 
pray many times back in the blue- 
grass country. He knew how long 
his prayers and blessings could be. 
Jet wished that today Mr. Jeffries 


Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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would just give thanks for all the 
good things spread before them, 
just tell the Lord how happy and 
thankful they were that so many 
old friends had managed to get 
together, and then let them start 
eating. Jet thought of how good 
the stacks of food had looked just 
before he closed his eyes. He won- 
dered if there would be enough 
for a second helping—— 

There was silence. Mr. Jeffries 
had stopped speaking. He had 
said a little more than Jet had 
hoped, but not nearly so much as 
Jet had been afraid he would say. 
They all sat down on the ground 
then, the plates were served, and 
everybody began talking at the 
same time. Jet never knew who 
started it, but all at once he real- 
ized they were talking about 
squatters. 

“To have a bunch of squatters 
settle in a community is one of the 
worst things that can happen to a 
new neighborhood,” said one of 
the homesteaders sitting at the 
far end of the group. 

“There was an old ramshackle 
wagon camped near my place a 
little over a week ago,” Mr. Bux- 
ton, Matty’s father, said. “When 
it had been there several days a 
few of us went over one night and 
asked the man if he was looking 
for a homesite. He said that he 
wasn’t, so we asked him to move 
on. We told him that the folks in 
this community weren't looking 
for squatters either.” 

Jet noticed that his father and 
mother had not said a word. 
Mother's face turned a little pale, 
then her cheeks flushed pink and 
her eyes got very bright. 

“Did he have a family?” she 
asked. When told that he did, 
Mother continued, “And you 
asked them to move on without 
thoroughly investigating their sit- 
uation? Why, Mr. Buxton, I’m 
disappointed.” 

“T’'ve thought since,” Mr. Bux- 
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ton said, “that we acted a little 
hastily.” 

“I don’t know whether you did 
or not,” one of the other men 
spoke quickly. “I for one don’t 
want any squatters near my place. 
I’m for sending people on if they 
stay too long.” 

“Let us not become unsym- 
pathetic and proud,” Mother said, 
“because all of us who came out 
here together now have home- 
steads, and God has seen fit to 
give us one year’s good harvest.” 

They all started talking then 
about the year’s crops and forgot 
about the squatters. But Jet’s 
heart sang. When Mother had 
talked to Mr. Buxton she had 
sounded just as if she were taking 
that skinny boy’s part, just as if 
she would be on his side if some- 
thing really happened. 

As the wagon rolled home late 
that afternoon, all the family tired 
but happy, Jet whispered to Sarah, 
“Did you tell Matty or anyone 
else that an old covered wagon 
was camped near us?” 

Sarah was wide-eyed and seri- 
ous. “Of course not. Not after 
Mother said what she did.” 

It was nearing sundown when 
the wagon climbed the hill and 
stopped in front of the yard gate. 
One by one the family jumped to 
the ground. Slowly from the door- , 
step a slender boy with big, dark 
eyes crossed the yard. He stopped 
just inside the gate, and in his 
arms he carried a lamb. 

(To be continued) 


Table Blessing 


Father, we thank Thee for 
this food. 


Teach us to use it for our 
good. 


LETS 
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Dear Boosters: 

Merry Christmas to all of you! 

Perhaps some of you are wondering if this Christmas will really 
be as joyous as other Christmas seasons have been, when the spirit of 
peace lay over our beautiful world. Perhaps you are thinking that some 
people have not listened very carefully to Jesus’ message of love and 
good will. 

But here is a secret that all of us learn as we grow up. Peace and 
love and joy really begin in the heart. And when we are peaceful and 
happy in heart and mind, we are sending out thoughts of peace and 
good will to the whole world. 

Jesus Christ came to teach us the way of prayer and peace and 
love. His work is still being done in the world today, in spite of things 
as they seem to be. And Booster Club boys and girls everywhere are 
helping to do His work. The letters we are receiving show that many 
hearts are still full of peace and love and strength, and that many peo- 
ple can still laugh and sing and live courageously. So long as this is 
true, those happy hearts are sending out love and peace and good will 
to all the world. 

It is not the Christmas season that makes us happy, but the spirit 
we have in our heart at this time, the good feeling that comes from 
thinking of others and doing something for them. All the outer signs 
of Christmas—the glistening shops, the gaily wrapped packages, the 
tinsel and holly and mistletoe, the jolly Christmas trees, the smiles and 
warm greetings of friends—are but signs of the inner gifts of love 
and peace and joy and friendship that we are sharing with one another 
this Christmas. 

Now that we know where the true spirit of Christmas lies, and 
know that we can give a real blessing with our words, let us say to- 
gether with all the joy and love that is in our hearts “Merry Christmas 
to all people everywhere!” 


Such a spirit as Audrey and her 
family have cannot be defeated. 
Her fine letter brings us an in- 
spiring lesson in courage, faith, 
and cheerfulness. 

Dear Secretary: Even though being 
here (some place in England) is not 
quite the same as being at home in 
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London, I am truly thankful that we 
have somewhere to live. 

I have been very grateful for The 
Prayer of Faith recently. We have been 
having air raid warnings here, and one 
night the raiders decided to drop a 
few bombs. At first we were all very 
frightened, especially our dog Susan. 
I said The Prayer of Faith silently, and 


after that I was sure we would not 
be harmed. We were all dead tired the 
next morning, as we had been up most 
of the night, but we managed to laugh 
and joke about it. It really was funny. 
There we all were, sitting in the pas- 
sage, for that is the safest part of a 
house, and every time we heard the 
swish of a bomb coming down, Daddy 
covered us with a blanket. I don't 
know what he thought the 
blanket would do. Of course he wanted 
us to be protected, and God did keep 
us safe from harm. 

Give my fondest love to all the 
Boosters.—Audrey Chapman (Eng- 


land). 
* 


Olive has already learned that 
the secret of happiness lies in shar- 
ing. Her prayers have surely en- 
riched the lives of others with love 
and peace and good will. 

Dear Secretary: Thank you for 
your cheerful letter. It makes clear to 
us the way of unselfishness and happi- 
ness. If we try to make others happy, 
then we are happy too. 

I am sending good cheer to those 
across the ocean by saying The Prayer 
of Faith for them, and I am sure they 
will have a happier and brighter Christ- 
mas. I am going to start the new year 
with an effort to be more kind, loving, 
unselfish, and helpful. 

At our home we are getting the real 
Christmas spirit. We are all helping 
one another to enjoy things—Olive 
Campion (New Zealand). 


* 


Jean’s powers of description are 
so good that we can just see all the 
loveliness she writes about, She 
reminds us also that Christmas 
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and the thought of peace always 
belong together. 

Dear Secretary: As I glanced out of 
the window at twilight, I paused to 
drink in the wonders of early evening. 
The fresh-fallen snow is a blanket of 
silver loveliness. As I enjoyed the 
beauty of the outdoors I thought of 
God's loving care over all the earth. 

Right now your affirmation for peace 
is hanging over my bureau, along with 
several other prayers. Mother prays in 
my bedroom every day, and the prayer 
for peace is her favorite. 

Christmas, the season of joy and 
festivity, is almost here! It gives me 
a thrill indescribable, for it is the time 
to remember not only the outer joys 
and activities of Christmas but Christ, 
the Prince of Peace. I am praying that 
His presence shall bless all ple 
everywhere with peace and good will. 

Many thanks for the beautiful poem. 
I like it! Love is certainly everything 
you say it is. It’s the lesson that war- 
mongers need to learn!—Jean Potter. 


* 

Betty is only nine, but you will 
all agree that she is a very clever 
little girl, But don’t we always 
find a way to do something for 
those we love? 


heard 


Dear Secretary: Last Christmas I was 
feeling downhearted because I had so 
little money to buy presents for our 
family. As I thought and prayed about 
it, an idea came to me. We had some 
old beads, a broken mirror, and some 
pieces of colored dishes. I took some 
putty and worked it soft in my hands. 
Then I found a plain glass jar and 
spread the putty over it and stuck the 
pieces of glass and the beads on it as 
close together as possible. I put it away 
to dry for several days. When Christ- 
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THE CHRISTMAS SONG 
The song the gentle shepherds 
That shining Christmas night 


Sings in my heart and blesses me 
And guides me to the light. 


mas morning came, Mother was really 
delighted with the beautiful flower 
vase.—Betty White (Canada). 


Moira’s letter is short, but it 
gives us a big thought that we can 
all send out to the world right 
now. It is the most wonderful gift 
we can share. 

Dear Secretary: 1 find that the pledge 
is helping me tremendously to be good, 
and J am trying to keep it faithfully. 

I often feel that I am in God's 
arms when I go to sleep. It is such a 
wonderful feeling that I hope all the 
other Boosters have it too. 

I should like all the world to know 
that God loves and protects everybody, 
and keeps us all from harm.—Moira 
Thiem (Scotland). 


The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls speak good words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. If you 
should like to become a member of 
the Booster Club, just address your let- 
ter: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City, Missouri. She will send you an 
application blank. 

Boosters who wish prayers for them- 
selves or for others may write to the 


secretary. She will see that all requests 
for prayers are handed to Silent Unity, 
a group of workers at Unity School 
who pray for those who need help. 


My Christmas wish for all of 
you is that you may have the joy 
and happiness that comes from 
sharing your inner gifts of peace 
and love and good will with every- 
one near and far. God bless you! 

Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 


pal from those listed below. 


Doris Rowe (14), Loup City, 
Nebr.; Jean E. Althaus (12), Box 
583, Fort Bayard, N. Mex.; Betty J. 
Derrick (11), Johnston, S. C.; Mary 
Elise Elkin (11), Box 312, Mayville, 
N. Dak.; Erma Rule (12), West 
St., Bristol, Vt.; Sally Robinson (10) 
and Ann Robinson (12), Rte. 1, Rad- 
nor, Ohio; Betty J. Haug (10), 2316 
E. 14th St., Cheyenne, Wyo.; Mar- 
garet Rollyson (10), 1202 S. 7th St., 
Ironton, Ohio; Dorothy M. Hendrick 
(14), Box 107, Marenisco, Mich.; 
Marion G. Moore (13), South Hill, 
Va.; Miss Timmy Myer (9), 908 W. 
Superior, Kokomo, Ind.; Betty R. Far- 
son (10), Rte. 4, Nampa, Idaho; 
Hester A. Bennum (10), Rte. 1, Box 
97, Lewes, Del.; Patty Cameron (12), 
Perry, Kans.; Janet Lutz (12), 208-09 
Thirty-third Ave., Bayside, N. Y.; 
Mary Casini (13), 2 Taylor St., Fort 
Edward, N. Y.; Bonnie L. Ackerman 
(11), Marietta Ackerman (13), and 
Mary Walker (13), Rte. 1, Wann, 
Okla.; Jewel Glee Willits (12), Fair- 
view, Okla.; Barbara Phillips (11), 
Winthrop St., West Medway, Mass. ; 
Lola Carr (13), Ruth Carr (10), and ° 
Donald Carr (8), Rte. 2, Atkinson, 
Nebr. ; Marjorie C. Mitchell (13), 106 
Crichton Ave., Dartmouth, N. S., 
Canada; Isobel Jane Paterson (14), 61 
Pleasant St., Dartmouth, N. S., Canada; 
Muriel Ord (12), 81 Pleasant St., 
Dartmouth, N. S., Canada; Marie D. 
Oliver (13), 3420 Kensington Ave., 
Montreal, Que., Canada; Norma Se- 
cord (10), 43 Ontario St., St. Catha- 
rines, Ont., Canada; Audrey Stanzell 
(13) and Mildred Montgomery (13), 
Cameron Falls, Ont., Canada; Virginia 
King (14), Lakeview Blvd., Beaure- 
paire, Que., Canada; Johanne Brown 
(11), 71 Bruce Ave., Westmount, 
Que., Canada; Joan A. Sanborn 
(11), 38 Larch St., Halifax, N. S., 
Canada; Georgina Hunt (11), 748 
E. 56th Ave., Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada; Irene Hurdle (10), 1240 
Fairfield Rd., Victoria, B. C., Canada; 
Adelaide Kenrick (10), Rte. 2, Stan- 
stead, Que., Canada; Olga Berketa 
(914), Box 115, Fairville, N. B., 
Canada; Virginia Diepenbrock (10), 
Rte. 9, Box 1012, Sacramento, Calif. ; 
Mary Ann Leivan (12), Box 137, 
Keensburg, 
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By Joanne Dee - 
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O MAKE this jolly doll you 
will need scraps of plain 
white, tan, or yellow percale, some 
bright checked gingham, yarn in 
three different colors, some black 
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Jag thread, and cotton for 


g. 
Make two\ tracings on the per- 
cale of the \putline of the egg. 


Trace the smiling features on one 


and the frownjng features on the 
other. Embroidér the features with 
black thread and then cut out the 
two eggs. Trace and cut out two 


CORES Md appliqué one on 
YG Plage your two eggs 


right sides together and stitch one 
fourth inch from the edge, leaving 
about 11/ inches open at one side. 
Turn right side out and stuff with 
cotton. Sew up the opening. 
Braid the three colors of yarn 
together for the arms, They should 


be 514 inches long after braiding. 
To keep them braided wrap a scrap 
of yarn tightly around each end 
of the braids, leaving a 1-inch 
fringe on one end of each braid 
for the hands. Tack one of these 
braids onto each side of the egg 
where the coat joins the face. To 
form the legs make a braid 15 
inches long with a fringe on each 
end. Tack the center of this braid 
to the bottom of the egg. 

Your Humpty Dumpty doll is 
now ready for someone’s Christ- 
mas stocking. 


Home for 
Christmas 


(Continued from page 7) 


Ronny from behind the tree. “We 
did it! I’m a Santa Claus helper 
and Ronny’s Santa Claus.” 

Mrs. Hutton laughed. Then she 
kissed them both. 

“Jinny always has wanted a 
brother, and I’ve wanted a boy 
too. When Papa said, “We'll try 
one from the home this Christmas 
and maybe we'll keep him if he 
proves dependable,’ I was happy. 
It was all I wanted for Christ- 
mas.” 

“Would you like to stay with 
us, Ronny?” Mr. Hutton asked, 
“with just Mother and Jinny and 
me?” 

Ronny could not answer. He 
had planned on doing something 
fine and wonderful but he had not 
had a chance. He felt sure that he 
was going to cry in a minute be- 
cause he was so happy. They want- 
ed him, not because he had done 
anything big at all. He had done 
the very littlest thing he could do, 
and still they wanted him! 

He buried his face against Mrs. 
Hutton’s dress, and when her arm 
tightened about him he knew that 
she understood although he had 
not said a word. 
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This is 


SAH-NEE 


A little Navajo Indian girl 
and her baby brother 


drawn by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 
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What 


Is He? 


By Elsie Bindslev Schulz 


A hip-hoppy-popper, 


A snicker, a snocker, 


A dicker, a diddle-a-do 


Wears a fine suit of green; 
But if he’s to be seen, 
Draw in the lines neat and true. 


All through the day let nothing 
mar 
The meaning of the Christmas 


A Skip-and-Jump Puzzle 
By Eleanor Hammond 


To work this puzzle change one 
letter of the preceding word as 
you climb from one rung of the 
ladder to the next. On each rung a 
new word is formed. If the right 
words are used to climb the ladder 
you will skip and jump from the 
word at the bottom to the word at 
the top. The helpful hints given 
below will give you the meanings 
of the words to use in climbing. 


Helpful Hints 


. Things to eat 

. Kind and excellent 

. To prod or urge 

. A highway 

. What you do with a book 
. Part of the body 


Now see if you can skip and 
jump up the ladder. Print in the 
words on the rungs as you climb. 


6 
5 
4 
A Christmas Rhyme Wrap it with a bit of —. 3 
. Such bright and lovely things 
By Alice Keen you'll see \ 
Christmas brings among its joys Hanging on your Christmas ——; ) 
Heaps of goodies, lots of . And you will think it fine and || 
Your mother’s heart receives a lift dandy 
When she is given your Christmas To pick from off it sticks of , | O @) T 
—-; And see that tree when it is night ' NU 


And just to make it extra jolly 
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All aglow with colored ——. 


(Answers to puzzles on page 34) 
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The Promise 


Fulfilled 


(Continued from page 19) add, 
the third man said. “But surely the 
new King must first put peace in = By Lucille Ison 
the hearts of men.” 

When the three Wise Men 
reached Bethlehem, there was 
much commotion around the sta- 
ble door. Many others had joined 
the shepherds, and the crowd 
pressed close to get a glimpse of 
Marty as she sat beside the straw- 
filled manger that held the infant y 
Jesus. 
The Wise Men got down from . é 
their camels and dusted their long ig 
robes. They took from their packs ® 
gifts of precious stones and fra- @ 
grant gums. Quietly they made [ter 
their way through the throng to 
kneel at the feet of mother and Sy: Ae * Ia 
child. Reverently they gave their 
gifts. “The Son of God is born. , be 
He is the new King, the wise ‘ S 
counselor, the Prince of Peace. « 
The promise is fulfilled!” SS 


* 
Happy Thoughts Sou, 0° 


For the week of December 7 = 


3 


God’s love goes with me day by a 
day 
To make successful all my way. 


For the week of December 14 SS © 


7. 


God’s wisdom gives me peace @ 
and light 
And guides me in the way that’s ~ : 
right. 
For the week of December 21 / { 


God’s power surrounds, infolds é 
me too, | 
And richly blesses all I do. Z } 


For the week of December 28 . 


God fills my mind with His pure 
light. 
To keep my eyesight clear and 


bright. LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


D Oo M 
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H® is a Christmas present you may enjoy giv- 
ing to one of your young friends who does not 
yet collect stamps. It can entertain him almost every 
day of the year, and he may be thanking you for 
it all the rest of his life. 

Can you guess what it is? Well, it is an inexpensive 
stamp book that may be purchased at almost any 
ten-cent store or department store for ten or twenty- 
five cents. Fill in some of the spaces in this new 
stamp book with your duplicates, those stamps of 
which you have more than one identical copy. Then 
give it to your friend to start him off as a stamp col- 
lector. It does not cost much, but it takes time and 
trouble for you to fix it up. What is more, it is a real 
gift of friendship, because it holds many hours of 
pleasure for your friend. 

There are many ways you can vary the gift. If 
you want to spend more money you may buy a 
better stamp album, or you may buy a packet of “‘all- 
different” stamps and use them in place of your 
duplicates to start off your friend's collection. 

The biggest part of your gift is the thought you 
give to it. You know how much fun it is to collect 
stamps, and your friend is bound to have just as 
much fun once he gets started. Then too collecting 
is more fun for you when your friend is interested. 
You and he can compare your collections and trade 
duplicates. 


How to Add to Your Collection 


HERE are a number of ways in which you can 

add more stamps to your own collection. As we 
said last month, one of the best ways is to ask some 
grown-up friends or relatives who work in offices 
or stores to save stamps for you from the mail they 
receive every day. You will be surprised at the num- 
ber of good stamps you can get when you have 
several people saving for you. 

There are other ways too. We have already men- 
tioned one of them this month, namely trading. 
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By Charles Strotz 
| 


Naturally in making a stamp collection you want 
to get as many different stamps as you can. When 
you get more than one stamp of a kind the second 
one is not of much value to you. If you can trade 
or exchange it with some other stamp collector for 
one of his duplicates, then each of you has added one 
more new stamp to his collection. 

Of course you can always increase your collection 
by buying stamps from a reliable dealer. However 
this is likely to prove rather expensive unless you 
go about it cautiously. If you want to buy stamps, 
do not buy individual stamps from “approval sheets” 
that are offered to you by dealers, Stamps are too ex- 
pensive when you buy them in this way. Instead 
buy “all-different” packets. These are packets con- 
taining a certain number of stamps, no two of which 
are alike. Sometimes they are all from the same 
country. Such an assortment might read ‘100 Aus- 
tria, all different.” Sometimes they are from one 
group of stamp-issuing countries, such as “50 British 
Colonies, all different.” 


If you have certain countries in your album that 
are pretty blank, you can fill many of the spaces in 
a hurry with stamps from “all-different” packets. 
Then later on you may buy single stamps to fill in the 
holes in some of the sets. 


The most fun in stamp collecting does not come 
from seeing how many stamps you can buy or how 
many blank spaces you can fill in your album. It 
comes from knowing as a personal friend every 
stamp in your collection. Find out why a particular 
stamp is of a certain size and color. Find out 
what kind of money the stamp represents: dollar, 
peso, pound, or franc. Learn why it carries the pic- 
ture it does, Then you will be a real stamp col- 
lector, getting the full measure of fun out of your 
collection. 


Until next month a merry Christmas to all you 
stamp collectors! 


© 
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A Ducking Duck 


A Bent-Axle Toy e 


e Dorothy Jean Perdew 


O MAKE this duck you will 
need one 41/-inch wire or a 
medium-sized hairpin, two 11/4- 
inch wires, a few beads to thread 
on the wire, cardboard, scissors, 
paste, pencil, carbon paper and 
small pliers. 

Trace the head and body of the 
duck onto heavy cardboard, Fold 
up the sides of the body at the 
dotted lines on feet. In the center 
of the 41/4-inch wire bend a square 
U % inch wide and 1/, inch deep 
(Fig. 1). Place head on wire, 
threading through the hole marked 
A. Place one bead on each side of 
the head, another bead on each 
side of the U, and then put ends 
of wire through the holes marked 
A on each side of the duck’s body. 
Place another bead on outer sides 


and bend ends of wire at a sharp . 
" angle to form crank (Fig. 2). If 


the beads are small, use them in 
pairs to fill the spaces on wire. 

Place the two 11/-inch wires 
through the holes B and C. Bend 
the ends to hold them in. The top 
of duck must be as wide as the 
bottom. 

Now turn the crank and watch 
the duck duck his head. 

The bent-axle toy can certainly 
be a funny toy! Can you think of 
other toys using this principle? 
Can you add wheels? Oh, what the 
bent axle would do for a donkey 
or an elephant! The WEE WIsDOM 
editor wants to hear about the 
bent-axle toys you have made and 
would like to have a drawing of 
one or more. The best idea sent in 
will be used in a future issue of 
the magazine together with the 
sender's name; so send us your 
drawings and directions. Remem- 
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ber you can start with pictures that 
you find in magazines. Be sure to 
give your name and address. Send 
to Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Christmas 
for the Birds 


(Continued from page 17) 


“I told you you would burst if 
you ate that last cake.” 

Olaf took down some sheaves 
of wheat. Frieda carried wheat 
sheaves too. They took the wheat 
sheaves to the house, and Olaf 
fastened them to the window sills 
outside. Then Olaf and Frieda 
went into the house. They watched 
the window. 

A little bird came to the win- 
dow. He looked at the wheat. He 
cocked his head on one side. He 
cocked his head on the other side. 
He picked at the wheat. 

“Tweet! tweet!” he called. He 
must have said, ‘Come quick! 
Good food! Come quick!” 

Many other birds came. They 
ate the wheat. Bob, bob, went 
their little round heads. 

“Tweet! tweet!” sang all the 
birds together. 

“They are saying thank you for 
the Christmas feast,” said Olaf. 

Frieda put her hand on her fat 
little stomach. She knew how good 
it was to have a Christmas feast. 


“Eat, little birds,” she called 
softly. “We feast to celebrate the 
little Christ child’s birthday.” 


* 


Answers to Puzzles 


A Christmas Rhyme 
Toys, gift, holly, tree, candy, light, 
star. 
A Skip-and-Jump Puzzle 
1. Foot, 2. food, 3. good, 4. goad, 
5. road, 6. read, 7. head. 
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HE jolly, merry Christmas sea- 

son will soon be here with a 
host of ideas for hobbies! Perhaps 
one of the gifts you receive or one 
that you plan to give to another 
boy or girl will be the very begin- 
ning of a collection that can be 
carried on through the years as a 
hobby. Then too the Christmas 
vacation will give you some extra 
time to work on a new or old 
hobby. So here is hoping that you 
will have just heaps of fun. 

We should like to have you 
share your hobby with us and 
should appreciate a letter telling 
us what it is and something inter- 
esting about it. Use not more than 
150 words, and be sure to give 
your age, name, and address. Ad- 
dress your letter to Editor, Our 
Hobbies, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Dear Editor: My hobby is archery. 
Archery develops strong muscles and 
teaches fair play. I already have a 
bow, a quiver, eight arrows, an arm 
guard and a finger tab. My bow is a 
twenty-four-pound bow which means 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


My friend 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


I inclose $1 for a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as my gift to 


that to pull the string back to its 
farthest point it takes a pull equal to 
twenty-four pounds of pressure. The 
arm guard is made of heavy leather 
and fits on the left arm to protect it 
from the bite of the string. The finger 
tab is also made of leather and is worn 
on the right hand to —_ the string 
from rubbing the skin off of the fin- 
gers. I hope to add to my set before 
long.—Donald Postma (11 _ ), 680 
Central Ave., Holland, Mich. 


Editor Our Hobbies: 1 have several 
hobbies. One of them is collecting In- 
dian relics, such things as arrowheads, 
necklaces, vessels, axes, and bows. | 
also collect rocks and mineral speci- 
mens. When I finish the remaining 
two years of high school I hope to go 
to the United States to study petroleum 
geology. I lived on a farm eleven years 
and hope to own one sometime. I also 
collect stamps. I play basketball and 
volleyball. I make bows and arrows for 
fun. I attempt to make them as the 
Indians made theirs. I am fifteen years 
old and should like to correspond with 
some boys and girls in the United 
States and exchange Brazilian stamps 
or coins for Indian relics or mineral 
specimens.—Vernon S. Horn, Araca- 
tuba, N. OB., Caixa Postal 11, Est. 
De S. Paulo, Brazil, S. Amer. 


Street 


City 


My name 


Street 


City 
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UNITY MAGAZINES FOR YOUR 
FAMILY AND FRIENDS 


WEEKLY UNITY 


the cond thee tristh make you 
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This list of Unity magazines will help you in your selection of gifts for Christmas. Gift subscriptions 


bring happiness at Christmas and inspiration and guidance throughout the year. 


‘ 4 For Inspirational Study: DAILY WORD—This is 
=> a magazine that any of your friends or family will 


enjoy. Pocket-sized and containing a practical lesson and 
statement for each day of the month, it gives daily en- 
couragement and inspiration. 


For Advanced Students: UNITY—This periodical 

is helpful to advanced students, and we suggest it 
for those who have been reading Unity literature and wish 
to study Truth regularly and systematically. This magazine 
is devoted to Christian Healing. 


For New Students: WEEKLY UNITY—This 

friendly periodical is published every week. It is 
interesting and helpful to new students of Truth because 
it is both simple and practical in its teaching. 


NITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 


§% For Business People: GOOD BUSINESS—A mag- 


azine for the alert business person who wishes to use 


the ideas of practical Christianny in his business. 


4 For Young People: PROGRESS—A magazine for 
= all persons who are young in years or ideas. Special 


features and stories make this magazine suitable for everyone. 


ry For Children: WEE WISDOM—Unity’s colorful 
<= magazine for children is filled with character- 
building stories, handiwork suggestions, projects, and 
poems. A fascinating magazine that teaches as it entertains. 


$1 A YEAR is the price of a year’s subscription for any 
of these magazines. The first number and the gift announce- 
ment will be sent to reach your friends just before Christmas. 


917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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POEMS 


Let Magazines Solve Your Shopping Problems 


; Wee Wisdom is an ideal Christmas gift for children because it gives them pleas- 
* 4, — uve and furnishes them with in- 
teresting and constructive things 


Wee Wisdom - - - -  $1.00l eg ry 
to do. Reader’s Digest - - - $3.00f 
Wee Wisd - 1.00 ‘ 
When you order Wee Wisdom Boys $2.0 
} for the children on your Christ- 
li Wee Wisdom - - - - $1.00) $4 
. mas - you may se a as Many Etude Music Magazine - - $2.50f 
of the following magazine combinations as vou 
By taki d t £ thi Wee Wisdom - - - - $1.00 $9 
wish. By ta cing advantage of this plan you can . All 
send your friends or the members of your family 
their £ Christ “ft d Wee Wisdom - - - - $1.00) $4 
eit favorite magazine as a hristmas gift—an Popular Mechanics - - - $2.50f 9!" 
you get your Christmas shopping done at home! | ; 
d Wee Wisdom - - - -  $1.00l $? rT 
end us your order now so your fiends of Parents’ Magazine $2.00f 
family may receive the first copy of their magazine 
t Christ foretaste of th f pl 
a ristmas, a foretaste of the year of pleasure Nature Magazine - - - $3.00f ¥"" 
to come. 
Wee Wisdom - - - - $1.00 
American - - - - $2.50 $4 
Woman’s Home Companion _ $1.00 


These combination prices are good only in the United 
States, and since magazines of other publishers are in- 
cluded, these special combinations are for cash only. 


(Last two to same address) 
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££ 917 TRACY AVE... . KANSAS CITY, 


